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The Glory of the States 


Can Any State Beat lowa‘ 


Before starting an argum 


HEN a father prepares a 
festival for his children, he 
keeps back his most perfect 
gift for the last. After all 
the things have been pre- 
sented which affection can prepare, or fil- 
ial hope anticipate, the climax of generos- 
ity is reached when the last and most 
precious gift is discovered, a beneficence 
conferred in a seeming extravagance of 
giving. In the gradual ascent to the apex 
of perfections in uncovering the varied 
regions of the world to his children, the 
All-Father’s masterpiece is lowa. 
Nothing has been left undone by nature 
to complete the work. First, Destiny cov- 
ered Lowa with the waters of the sea, and 
for-millions of years there dropped to the 
dark levels of this primordial ocean the 
lime, the gypsum, and the clays which 
form the basis and provide for the renewal 
of her soil. There fell also the sandstones 
for her buildings, when man should come 
to make them. Then the seabed rose, the 
waters receded, and in the hot, moist 
breath of the carboniferous era were laid 
down the coals, so that when man came 
he might find the sun’s heat stored for 
him, clay for that heat to convert to 
brick, and lime, gypsum and clay to com- 
bine with heat into that liquid rock which 
pours like water and turns to living stone. 
But His hand was stretched out still. 
The clays and ledges and sands were then 
no better than those of any other land. 
They would not do for the Masterpiece. 
So there came on the earth a great chill, 
and the waters were made into a plow, and 
with that plow of ice the granites of the 
north were ground up that their potash 
might be made soil, and the phosphates 
were mingled with the potash, and through 
all ran the lime; and the glacial plow 
passed over lowa and made of her a great 
plain of smooth tilth, and strewed it with 
black drift fit for the pigmy plows of man. 
Then Destiny waited while the waters 
made channels for themselves. And. the 
swamps dried up. And for millions of 
ears the forces of nature stored nitrogen 
‘n the black soil, and filled it with vege- 
table mold like that which delighted the 
Children of Israel when they spied out the 
Promised Land of Canaan, and reported 
that it was a goodly land. 





EAND there it lay, a great green savan- 
na, veined with tiny em roideries of 
forest along the streams, its ground-swell 
the unending succession of low and round- 
ed hills, its ripples the shadows made by 
the wind in the waving grass. Destiny 
kept Iowa one vast cleared field fit for the 
plow. Destiny laid the Missouri along her 
western border and the Mississippi as her 
eastern boundary, that commerce might 
find them arms of the sea for her future 
trade. And God looked on his work and 


found it good: but in order that it might 
be superlative, He tilted the surface a lit- 
tle to the south so that the sun might the 
better work with the rain, and both with 
that matchless soil for the good of man. 

And still lowa was not yet born. It was 
not time. Iowa could not be the home ofa 
free people so long as Liberty was obliged 
to remain “the Mountain Nymph.” Now 
the motto “Montani Semper Liberi” on 
the great seal of our most typical moun- 
tain state is about the only thing that 
state offers which reminds us of the stern 
democracy of Switzerland or Norway, 
while Iowa contrives fairly well—even 
though her great sweep of plains would 
in a past age have invited the tyranny of 
an Attila or a Genghis Khan—to make 
good in a middling, muddling, American 
way on her heraldic declaration, “Our 
Liberties we Prize and our Rights we will 
Maintain.” Destiny covered Towa with 
her palm until Liberty could be safe on the 
plains, and thus make possible such states 
as Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Iowa, where five 
hundred years ago, if the land had been 
peopled by the white race, we should have 
seen a Poland, a Great Russia, or a Siberia. 


HEN the curtain was drawn aside from 
the Western Continent. And still Des- 
tiny was not ready for Jowa. American 
institutions had to he developed and some- 
what perfected. At last the hour struck 
for the discovery of Iowa. It was like the 
unveiling of a lovely picture—a great un- 
dulating green sea enameled with flowers. 
Not parched by drought like the regions to 
the west. Not sodden and swampy like 
the rain-soaked forests to the east. Not 
stony and sterile like regions farther 
south. Not in the region of fugacious 
summers of the north—but just in the 
right place. In the heart of the empire of 
corn, the realm of wheat, the kingdom of 
the paddock, the pasture, the meadow and 
good brown earth, where winter is cold 
enough to rest and revivify the soil and 
summer warm enough and long enough to 
flood the world with produce. 

To the unveiling of lowa came all the 
peoples of America. This gives the Hawk- 
eye the power to understand all America. 
Up along the rivers came the cavaliers 
from Kentucky and Virginia, and the 
woodsmen of Missouri and Tennessee. 
There came also the Southern Hoosiers 
from Indiana, and the long Suckers from 
Egypt. lowa was settled as a Southern 
state. Her river cities were Southern. The 
first business life of Iowa was Southern, 
and her great men were Southern in their 
sympathies and characteristics. South of 
the “Q” one still finds the political and 
social life profoundly affected by the early 
settlers of the Boone and Crockett stripe. 
Here and there are the descendants of 
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the French voyageurs and coureurs de bois. 

But there came sifting in through Ihhi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin the 
sturdy stocks of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—and the New England conscience 
in its migration from New England gave 
Iowa to local self-government and the 
common school. And after old-fashioned 
Americanism had become entrenched in 
the towns and on the farms, there came 
the best people of Europe—Danes, North- 
men, Celts, Germans, British—and filled 
the state with their virile strains and their 
democratic philosophies. 

God is the supreme opportunist. He 
proved it by keeping back the best lands 
in the world for the best peoples in the 
world, and then turning the plant over to 
the stockholders—the people of Lowa. 


OWA’S wealth is staggering. Her farms 

are worth more than all those of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode. Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Montana and Wyoming combined. Her 
farm buildings are of more value than all 
those in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Idaho, W oming, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, Utah, evada, Oregon, 
Washington and West Virginia combined. 
The live stock industry in lowa is now 
suffering from depression, but her live 
stock is worth more than all that of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Florida, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, West Virginia, Lou- 
isiana and New Mexico combined. 

She is fifteenth in population among the 
states, and twenty-third in area; but she 
ranks first in total value of farm products, 
in value of live stock, in value of farm 
property per farm, in percentage of farm 
property improved, in percentage of total 
area in farms, in ene of automobiles 
per thousand of population, in the value 
of her horses, in the value of her cattle, in 
the value of her swine, in poultry, in egg 
production, in farm implements, in_ton- 


-nage of forage crops—in spite of the alfalfa 
of Xk 


ansas and the West—in corn produc- 
tion. Her wheat crop is of greater value 
than that of all Canada or the Argentine. 
Her corn crop is worth more in money 
than all the iron ore, or anthracite coal, or 
petroleum products, or the gold, copper, 
or silver of all the United States. lowa 1s 
a poor apple state, she thinks, but she has 
more bearing apple trees than any two of 
the Pacific states, and in apple production 
falls below the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Missouri only. 
He swine production is worth more than 
all the farm crops (Continued on page 75) 
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goes to e 
: out the ‘dood ones. 
| when he goes into a shop 3 
to get a pair of garters, ; 
there's only one kind : 
he will ‘connect with'— 


PARIS GARTERS 


Just as particular about the 
name PARIS on his garters, is 
‘Wahoo Sam, as the name on 
his famous war-clubs. 

25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 


Chicago 
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Bright Light Right 
Where You Want It 
Fasten this lamp to the top of 
your bureau to dress by—to the 
top of your bed to read by—fasten 


it any such place for direct light 
where you want it. 


Traveling or Bureau Lamp 


Stands 11 in. high—handsome nickel fin- 
ish—6% ft, of cord with plug—attractive 
shade, which moves two directions. New 

tent swivel in top of base permits 
lamp to turn all the way around, adjust- 
ing itself to any angle desired. No bulb 
» included. A beautiful lamp, absolutely 

guaranteed and a rare bargain — price 
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The elevator boy acted as guide and 
stopped at the third floor. This was the 
region of expensive ‘‘transient rooms,” 
and twenty-eight was one at the front. 
In reply to Gresham’s knock a mellow 
voice called ‘Come in,” and Gresham 
opened the door. 

His first impression was of a room ab- 
solutely deluged in papers, for papers of 
every color and description were littered 
over the bed, the floor, the chairs, and 
even the radiator; but among them, and 
as if rising from a sea of them, appeared a 
big arm chair, while from the back of the 
arm chair appeared a head. 

As Gresham walked into the room the 
head turned, a wrinkling forehead con- 
fronted him, and he stopped with a start. 

His premonition had been correct. It 


#| was “The Amceba!” 


(To be continued) 


Can Any State Beat 
Iowa? 


(Continued from page 37) 


of any of the eleven mountain and Pacific 
states, except California. The cattle she 
markets every year are worth more than 
hates crop of the United 
States. Her women and children sell more 
eggs every year than would buy all the 
oranges grown in the United States. 

The swine of Iowa exceed in value all 
the farm crops of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, 


‘| West Virginia, Florida, Delaware, Mon- 


tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Cea heveds or Oregon. 

The horses of Iowa—in spite of her au- 
tomobiles—exceed in value the total farm 
crops of twenty-seven states. 


ANP now I come to Iowa’s peril. She is 
too rich. God has turned over to her 
people the greatest plant for generating 


-human happiness which the world has ever 


seen. He has given it to them under the 
most favorable auspices. Will she prove 
herself equal to the task? Will she see to 
it that her wonderful soil is kept for her 
people and not for some of her people? 
Will she keep herself from going in an 
American way the downward road of Po- 
land—a rich upper class living on an op- 
pressed peasantry! Her boast that the 
increase of the farm land values of the 
state in ten years is greater than the in- 
crease in value of all the farm land in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Oregon combined - is 
true, and, in a certain sense, a justifiable 
boast—but to the statesmen of Iowa it 
should be the warning of lowa’s greatest 
danger. When land becomes too precious, 
like jewels and gold, it passes from the 
possession of the poor. 

The greatest possession of Iowa is not 
her wealth, nor her power of producing 
wealth, though both are stupendous. It 
lies in her people, in her free institutions, 
in her growing body of great traditions. 
She has produced many great men and 


women; but her greatest wealth is in that | THE MO. 
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Are you really a 
judgeofcigarettes? 


Have you tried a good 
many varieties in the 
search for the one 
cigarette which will 
be distinctive enough 
to stand out from the 
crowd? 


The wider and more 
varied your experience, 
the more probably 
Rameses will appeal 
to you. 


The “Aristocrat of 
Cigarettes” has a dis- 
tinction and unfor- 


|gettable character of 


fragrance which makes 
it the choice of men of 
discrimination. 


They like its flavor, but 
more than that they 
approve of its radical 
and vital difference 
from the regular run 
of brands. It is itself 
an individual—unmis- 
takable — character- 
marked. 


And nobody ever 
changes from Rameses. 


STEPHANO BROS., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 





“DON'T SHOUT” 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
i MORLE 














pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 

myst, only that I hear all 


“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, com- 

fortable, weightless 

and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” 
dred thousand sold. 
IRLEY CO. 









Over one hun- 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
-» Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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Jolly picnic day ! 


Delicious luncheon by the leafy wayside. 


d the brisk ride 
Through the big outdoors. 

And then that other mighty hunger 

That yearnsand clamors for the final treat— 
The long, blissful, dreamy pipe of 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


‘ LUCKY STRIKE has that smooth, sweet, pala- 
table flavor you naturally hanker for after eating. And 
it's so mild, mellow and gentle that you can smoke it 


: Colossal appetites, 
Born of the pure air an 


all the time between meals. 


compact cigarette. 


LUCKY STRIKE is pure, sun-ripened Burley leaf, 
aged to perfection; a long, cool, even smoke in the 
pipe, and crumbled just right for easy rolling into a 


Neat and handy pocket tin sc. Also roc 
tins and 50c and $1.00 glass humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-8tory taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
Dr Esurein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SOHOOL 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 
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By Your Speech 


Be a forceful, convincing speak- 

er—oyercome timidness and “‘ stage 

fright ’’—dominate all who hear you with 

the power Comte peraonal ity. Be the man 
who directs. Our new scientific Course in 


Effective Public Speaking 
will quickly train you at home, by mail, to speak effectively in 
public — talk before your club or lodge—make after dinner 
Ppeeches—sell more goods—enlarge your vocabulary—develop 
self-confidence. No tiresome exercises—fascinating and simple. 

| 2 en our name 
Special Offer—Write Today inachdress to. 
day for full particulars and Special Offer. No obligations. 













" . id SchoolofLaw 
Public Speaking Dept. S108 Manhattan, Bldg. Chicago, Ill 


3 CUSTOM 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 
from your measurements and guarantee to take them 
back if they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


Isend you measurement blank with rules. I send you 
the finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made 
shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the 
highest grade of custom work. 
(Higher priced fabrics, too.) 
ready. No agents. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) , 204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Pea al | 
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Write for my samples. 
Summer samples now 





fine body of great men and women of 
whom the world does not hear. To them 
is committed the keeping of a state which 
is so wonderful that all its neighbor states 
make their proudest boast when they as- 
sert that those portions of them which lie 
next the Iowa border are “‘as good as Iowa.” 


NExT month Agnes Repplier, one of 
the most distinguished literary fig- 
ures in this country, will write about 
the glory of Pennsylvania, her native 
state. 





How I Made Them 
Hire Me 


(Continued from page 28) 


by a train someday.’ I’ve been looking for 
two years for that man.” 

I knew that situation when I laid out 
my campaign. I set out to prove to some 
big man that I was the sort of a subordi- 
nate who could be trained to be his suc- 
cessor. The job of “next president” is a 
job that is open in fifty big corporations 
in this country to-day. 

The scrapbook which my wife brought 
to my rescue we still keep, and once a 
month we bring it up to date. It is a com- 
plete record of my business progress. I 
could lay it on the desk of a prospective 
employer to-morrow, and it would tell its 
own story. Every man ought to keep a 
scrapbook of letters and other evidences 
of his business ability and success. You 
can never tell when it will be needed. 

Finally my experience taught me all over 
again the value of feeling fit and looking 
fit. I make it a point to be mildly extrava- 
gant in my dress. I never come to the of- 
fice unshaved or with baggy trousers. 

For the same reason, I make it a rule 
never to conduct a business interview 
when I am tired. If I know that the man 
with whom I am to deal is fresher and 
stronger than I am at the moment, J tele- 
phone him and postpone the engagement 
until the next day. 

I am fifty-one years old now, and I 
have conquered the three Fears that 
break men’s hearts. I am in good health; 
IT own my little place in the country, and 
have a surplus invested in good securities. 
And I know that if I were to lose my job 
to-morrow I could have another within a 
month. 

But above all, I am proud to know that 
after the men in my own line of business 
had branded me as down and out, I went 
straight to ten of the biggest men in the 
country. And I made one of them hire me. 





ARE you looking ahead ? Getting 
hired isn’t the only thing. The right 
kind of a job is even more important. 
In the August number James Hay, Jr., 
tells about ‘‘38,571 Jobs with a Poor 
Future’’— yet in this Presidential 
year vast numbers of young people 





are after them. 
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